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this, but I did not know how 
you would feel about adopting the 
little girl, who will require so much 
of my time and attention.” 

This was a sufficient reward in 
itself for Charles Arnold, and, apart 
from his desire to benefit the child, 
he felt happy that he had given his 
#| Mary so much happiness. Fora 
long time the young couple talked 
of their plans for the good of little 



































} Alice, and concluded that Mary 
| should go and bring her home the 
next day. 

The little cottage where Alice 
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THE ADOPTED CHILD. 


The candles were burning brightly, and 
the cheerful fire in the grate made the room 
as pleasant within as the storm made it 
dreary without. Charles Arnold and his 
young wife sat at the tea table in their 
own pleasant home, and felt grateful 
for the comfort they enjoyed, and their 
happiness in each other. Providence had 
indeed given them all they could wish, an 
ample support, a delightful home, and 
many luxuries. They had reason to be 
happy; and they were so. But the young 
wife was silent, and seemed wrapped in 
thought. She had always confided in her 
husband till now; but there was something 
upon her mind, which she seemed unwil- 
ling to tell him, and which evidently oc- 
cupied her whole thoughts; for she an- 
swered his questions briefly, and then re- 
lapsed again into silence. 

“What is it you are thinking of this 
evening, Mary?” asked the husband at 
length. “I have been waiting, in the 
hope that you would tell me of your own 
accord, but now you must certainly speak 
all that weighs upon your mind. You 
know there are no secrets between us.” 

The young wife looked up, when thus 
addressed, and for the first time she hesi- 
tated in telling her thoughts. At last 
she said, 

“T have this afternoon been to see poor 
Alice's children, and never did I feel so 
sadly, as when looking at them, and think- 
ing of them without a father or mother, 
with no one to take the place of a parent 
towards them.” The tears of compassion, 
which filled her eye as she spoke, testified 
to the sincerity of Mary’s pity for the or- 
phans. 

“How many are there unprovided for,” 
asked her husband? ‘ I had supposed that 
they would all find a good home among 
their father’s relatives.” 

“Mr. Bradlee, a rich great uncle of 
Alice’s, has condescended to take James 
into his employ. The twins will go to 
the benevolent Mrs. Woods, who has of- 
fered to take them, and bring them up 
‘with her own children. But little Alice, 
&most lovely child, five years old, has no 
home provided, and I know not where she 
will go; unless ’— 

Here Mary ceased speaking, but her 
tyes, those silent, but eloquent pleaders, 
tought her husband's face, and he read in 
them what shé wished to say. 

“Unless we can give her a home, you 
Were going to say, were you not, my love? 
Do not hesitate to make this proposition to 
me, for had you said nothing to me on the 
subject, I. should have proposed taking 
little Alice home, with us, and making 
her our own child.” 

“Thank you, Charles, for these words. 
They have indeed taken a weight from my 
































Lee had lived with her children, was 
to be sold the day after the conversation. 
It was a sad sight to see those weeping 
little ones, as they went into each room to 
take a last farewell of their beloved home. 
Still more sad was it to see ,them in the 
garden, where they had so often weeded 
their mother’s flowers. They visited every 
little nook where violets grew, and with 
tearful eyes, looked for the last time at 
their mother’s favorite rose tree ; and then 
the children turned away, and entered 
again the cottage where they were to 
breakfast, previous to leaving it forever. 

The faithful black servant, Sally, who 
had always taken care of them, stayed with 
them, and would not go till they had 
gone. James, the eldest, and the only son, 
had resolved to be manly and firm, but, as 
he thought that he was to be separated 
from his sisters for many years, his heart: 
failed him, and he strove in vain to con- 
ceal his emotion. The twins, young 
girls of ten years of age, made no effort to 
hide their tears. But not for themselves 
did they weep; but for their little sister, 
whose only home was to be with their faith- 
ful Sally, in a miserable room, which was 
her only dwelling. The thought that 
Alice, the darling, the pet, was to have no 
mother’s tender care, no sister’s kind atten- 
tion, completely overcame their small 
stock of fortitude, and tears coursed rap- 
idly down their cheek. 

The mournful group in the cottage were 
indulging in their sorrowful feelings, when 
Mary Arnold and her husband found them. 
Like a gleam of glad sunshine, did her 
smile break through the clouds of sorrow 
in that room; and in a cheerful voice she 
said, 

“Well, my children, what do you think 
I have come here so early this morning 
for? Do not look so very sorrowful, and 
I will tell you. I have come to take your 
little sister Alice home with me. She is 
to live with me, and be my daughter, 
and I will be a gentle, kind mother to her.” 

As soon as Mrs. Arnold ceased speak- 
ing, Alice came close to her, and putting 
her arms round her neck, said, 

“T asked God to send me a mama.” 

Closely she pressed the child to her 
breast, and whispered, ‘* He has answer- 
ed your prayer, and sent me in the place 
of your dear mama in Heaven.” 

That night, when Charles Arnold and 
his wife sat again round their pleasant tea- 

table, after seeing Alice sweetly asleep in 
her little bed, there was happiness written 
in their faces ; and happiness filled their 
hearts. They had that day enjoyed the 
luxury, which we all might enjoy, if we 
would, the luxury of doing good, and giv- 
ing a home to the fatherless. Mm. w. D. 
——= 

A BeavutiruL THoucnt.—A tiny lit- 
tle lad, when speaking of the wind which 
blew, replied, “It is the breath of Je- 
sus.” Even babes may teach wisdom. 





heart. I wished above all things, to do 
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Moral Cales. 


[From Sartain’s Magazine.] 


ROSE STANDISH. 


A TALE OF THE PURITANS. 
By Professor Alden. 


CHarTERI. Upona gentle eminence, 
near the banks of the river Douglas, in 
Lancashire, stood a young .man, gazing 
upon a distant mansion, whose windows 
were burnished by the rays of the setting 
sun. He was low in stature, but well 
proportioned. Seen at a distance, he 
might have been mistakon for a youth of 
fifteen; a near approach revealed the 
marks of early manhood. His eye told .of 
slumbering passions, easily aroused—his 
firmly set lips, of a determination that 
would not lightly yield to opposition. 

The sun sunk below the horizon, and 
the brilliancy faded. The young man 
turned away from the object upon which 
his attention had long been fixed. A 
stranger mounted on horseback, was near 
him. 

** Whose seat is that?’ said the strang- 
er, courteously raising his beaver. 

“It should be mine,” said fhe young 
man to. himself, and then in a louder tone 
to the stranger, “it is called Standish 
Hall.” 

“*T thought so,” said the stranger, spur- 
ring his horse onwards toward the object 
of his inquiry. 

*“*A minion of the law,” muttered the 
young man, who then directed his steps 
towards a neat cottage, just visible in the 
distance. As he drew near it, he paused, 
and betrayed symptoms of irresolution. 
Then, as if vexed with himself on account 
of it, he went forward with hasty strides, 
till he reached the door. 

His rap was answered by a maid of sev- 
enteen, whose countenance and form were 
in perfect keeping with her name. 

‘* Good evening, Rose Annesly,” said 
the young man. 

** Good evening, Miles,” said the maiden 
with a smile which dissolved the stern ex- 
pression that had been deepening upon 
his countenance, during the last half hour. 
He took her hand, and with a courtly man- 
ner pressed it to his lips. 

“Are you alone?” said he, seeing no 
one in her apartment, as he entered it. 

“I am,” was the reply; ‘my father 
has not returned from the burial of Mr. 
Hartlib. I am glad you have come. I 
was beginning to feel lonesome, if not 
alarmed.” She seated herself near him, 
as if for protection. 

‘* What being could possibly harm you ?” 
said he, with a fervor which caused her 
heart to flutter, but not with fear. 

“No one, I presume, wishes to harm 
me. I did wrong to say I feltalarmed. I 
have felt sad, at times, since cousin Eliza- 
beth’s departure.” 

‘You are too young to be sad. You 
have friends—a father who loves you most 
tenderly. _I have not a friend upon earth.” 

** Miles, Standish!” said she reproach- 
fully. 

*“T have neither father nor mother,” 
said he. Her answer wasasigh. There 
was a pause in their conversation. Both 
sat gazing at the flickering embers upon 
the hearth. 

It was true that Rose experienced sea- 
sons of sadness, since the departure of her 
cousin. That event very nearly synchroniz- 
ed with another—the surrender of her heart 
to the young man who was sitting by her 
side. He had never spoken to her of love. 











He had never performed an act designed 
to make an impression upon her heart. All 
unconsciously he had manifested the deép 
devotion in which he held her, and all un- 
consciously she had yielded to him her 
heart.. Feelings of joy and sadness, un- 
known before, .were -experienced.. . The 
former she associated: with Miles, the lat- 
ter with her cousin. A profounder knowl- 
edge of the mysteries of feeling, would at- 
tribute both to the.same #ource. 

** Rose,” said Standish, in a tone which 
caused her to start, and a blush to over- 
spread her countenance—“ I did not mean 
to frighten you,” added he, gently placing 
his arm around her, and drawing her, unre- 
sisting, near him, and imprinting, for the 
first time, a kiss upon her cheek, thereby 
deepening the crimson hue, whith the sud- 
den utterance of her name had caused. He 
regarded the act as the offering of himself, 
at the shrine of her affections. From that 
moment, both felt that they were betrothed. 

“What were you about to say,” said 
Rose. 

** I was about to say,” removing his arm 
from her person, as if the words he was 
about to utter, were not in keeping with 
its position, “‘ I was about to say that I had 
looked upon the Hall for the last time. I 
leave to-morrow morning.” 

The effect of his words led him to re- 
place his arm for her support. 

**Where are you going?’’ said she, al- 
most in a whisper. 

‘**T have determined to become a soldier. 
Perhaps I may repair my fortunes. by my 
sword.” 

** By the shedding of blood?” said she, 
with a shudder. 

‘*The shedding of blood is the necessa- 
ry consequence of war; our sovereign has - 
determined to send troops to the aid of our 
Protestant brethren in the Low Countries. 
I shall offer my poor services to the 
cause.” 

‘“* As a common soldier?” her pride; for 
a moment, rising above her fears. 

“The name of my family will give me 
the rank of a subaltern—my good sword 
must secure my further advancement.” 

Rose sat for sometime in silence, appa- 
rently wrapt in thought; soon the tears 
rolled down her cheeks. Again he drew 
her closer to him. She buried her face in 
his bosom, and wept aloud. 

He endeavored to soothe her grief by 
pointing to a hopeful future, when he should. 
return with a name of which he might be 
proud, and with means for supporting her 
in a style befitting her merits. 

“No, no,” said she, “do. not throw 
away your life. Let the usurpers have the 
Hall. We have enough to keep want 
away.” : 

‘* Rose must not marry a nameless man. 
A prince might well be proud of her.” 

The latch was lifted, and her father en- 
tered. Rose made no attempt to conceal 
the place she had occupied, or the tears. 
which were still upon her cheeks. 

“What has happened?” said Mr. Annes- 
ly, with solicitude, but with the calm tone 
which he was accustomed to use when ex- 
horting his‘ persecuted flock to patience 
under their sufferings. 

“Miles is going to leave us forever,” 
said Rose. 

“And wherefore?” said the old man, 
seating himself in the arm.chair, which 
Standish plaeed for him in the accustom- 
ed corner. 

“* My kinsmen have succeeded in with- 
holding my estate from me. There is noth--. 
ing left for me but the sword.” 

‘“‘And in what cause do you draw it ?” 
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THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 


———S 








“In aid of the Protestants in the Low 
Countries.” 

“ Against the vassals of the Man of Sin. 
It is the Lord’s battle, my son.” ; 

‘ And do you approve his going?” said 
Rose, bending earnestly over her father’s 
chair. 

“Yes, my daughter, provided God has 
called him to that work. But note well, 
my young friend, whether in undertaking 
this work, thou art moved by a desie to do 
service to the cause of truth and freedom, 
or by discontent with the injustice done 
thee.” 

“The cause is a just one, Iam well as- 
sured, and my purpose is fixed. I desire 
your blessing and your prayers, and when 
I return ”’—he paused, and looked at Rose, 
who stood trembling before him. 

“1 know,” said Mr. Annesley,‘‘ that you 
love each other; when Providence favors 
your union, my consent will not be with- 
held. But tell me, now, the particulars of 
your purpose.” 

Rose seated herself by her lover, and 
permitted him to retain her hand while he 
made a full exposition of his plans. 

Mr. Annesly added his affectionate coun- 
sels, and rose to implore the blessing of 
God. He prayed for the progress of the 
pure gospel of the reformmation—for the suc- 
cess of those who did battle against the 
supporters of idolatry.—for the young man 
who essayed to gird himself with carnal 
weapons for the good cause, that he might 
be girded with the armor of righteousness, 
and preserved in the hour of battle, which 
“is with confused noise, and garments 
rolled in blood ;” for the little circle pres- 
ent—that they might meet at last “‘ where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest.” 

Having given the young man an affec- 
tionate embrace, he retired to his own 
apartment, to pour forth in secret, suppli- 
cation more personal than might be heard 
by mortal ear. 

The lovers walked forth under the 
bright shining stars—now in silent heart 
communion, and now uttering words of 
tenderness miore fittingly spoken than re- 
corded. When they had watched many a 
star to its setting, after one fervent em- 
brace, one prolonged pressure of the lips, 
they parted at the cottage door. 

When the morning sun arose, Standish 
was on his way to join those who were to 
fight successfully abroad for a liberty which 
was denied to their fellow citizens at 
home. (To be Continued.) 
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EARLY BRITISH QUEENS. 
FROM A. D. 975 unTIL 1100. 


Emma of Normandy, was the beautiful 
and accomplished Queen of Ethelbert, who 
succeeded Edward the martyr; thus called 
from his tragical-end, caused through the 
instrumentality of his step-mother, Elfri- 
da, who hated him because he was chosen 
King, instead of her own son. Much has 
been said of the amiable disposition of this 
Queen in a treatise in Latin, by a contem- 
porary historian; but little however, is re- 
lated of her in histories in our own lan- 
guage. After the death of her first hus- 
band, she married the Danish Conqueror, 
which act was never forgiven by her son 
Edward, the Confessor, who, however, af 
ter witnessing the triumphant manner in 
which she passed through the ordeal in- 
flicted upon her by her enemies, who had 
brought severe charges against her, knelt 
at her feet, and entreated her pardon for 
doubting her innocence. The ordeal to 
which she submitted, was to walk bare- 
foot over nine red hot ploughshares in 
Winchester Cathtdral. She is said to have 
passed unscathed, through this fiery trial. 

Emma was afterwards treated with great 
respect by her subjects, as her second hus- 
band, Canute, the mortal enemy of her first 
husband’s family, was the greatest and 
most powerful monarch of his time. He 
was exceedingly flattered by his courtiers, 
which is however, so common a thing, as 
scarcely to deserve mentioning; but an an- 
ecdote is related of the manner in which 
he reproved his subjects, which may be 
considered interesting. ‘* Some of his flat- 
terers, breaking out one day, in admira- 
tion of his grandeur, exclaimed that “* every 
thing was possible for him ;” upon which 








the monarch, ordered his chair to be plac- 
ed at the sea-side, while the tide was rising, 
and, as the waters approached, he com- 
manded them to retire, and to obey the 
voice of him who, was lord of the ocean. 
He sat some time, feigning to believe that 
they would submit to his commands; but 
as they approached still nearer, and be- 
gan to wet himself and his chair, Canute 
turned to his courtiers and said, “ Every 
creature in the Universe, is feeble and im- 
potent, and power resides ‘with ‘but one 
Being alone, in whose hands are all the 
elements of nature, and He alone can 
say to the ocean, ‘Thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther,’ and He can level with 
his rod, the most towering piles of human 
pride and ambition.” Emma outlived her 
second husband some years. 

Editha, the consort of Edward the Con- 
fessor, was an amiable and learned lady. 
She was the daughter of Godwin, Duke of 
Wessex. But her married life was unhap- 
py, for her alliance was not the means, as 
her father had hoped it would be, ofa last- 
ing reconciliation between himself and Ed- 
ward, and the hatred of the King, for God- 
win, was extended to the lovely Editha; 
who during the whole course of her life, 
could not obtain the confidence of her hus- 
band, although she was very amiable and 
talented. She wasvery skilful in the works 
of the needle, and with her own hands em- 
broidered the garments of her husband in 
a most splendid manner. 

Edward the Confessor, was the last of 
the Saxon line, that ruled in England. 
It is said that so great was the learning of 
Editha, that ‘‘ she often used to moot points 
of grammar, and other studies with the 
learned monks of Westminister monastery, 
and frequently posed them.” EsTE.e. 
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KING JEROBOAM. 


BY PROFESSOR ALDEN.—NO. I. 

Charles. Father, is it not strange that 
so much of the Bible is occupied in giving 
accounts of bad men? 

Mr. D. Why should it not give the his- 
tory of bad men, as well as of good men? 

C. Good men set good examples for us 
to imitate. 

Mr. D. And bad men set bad examples 
for us to avoid. The history ofa bad man 
is often a very instructive one. 

C. If the wickedness of a man does good, 
does not that lessen his wickedness ? 

Mr. D. By nomeans. The moral char- 
acter of an act depends upon its conformi- 
ty, or its want of cenformity to the law of 
God. If God so overrules an act of diso- 
bedience, that good results flow from it, 
that fact does not change the character of 
the act—does not change an act of disobe- 
dience into an act of obedience. We may 
receive instruction from, and consequently 
be benefitted by the example 6f wicked 
men; but the guilt of their wickedness re- 
mains unchanged. What wicked man’s 
history have you been reading to-day? 

C. Ihave been reading the history of 
Jeroboam. 

Mr. D. Did you read the account given 
in the first book of Kings, or that given in 
the second book of Chronicles ? 

C. Lhaveread both, sir. I found some 
things stated in Chronicles which are not 
stated in Kings. 

-Mr. D. You found no disagreements in 
the two accounts? é 

C. No sir, only some things are men- 
tioned in one book which are not mention- 
ed in the other. 

- Mr. D. Infidels have asserted that there 
are contradictions in the historical accounts 
of the Bible; but when the alleged cases 
are examined, it is almost always found 
that the difference in the accounts consists 
in the different manner of relating the fact 
—one writer mentioning some facts which 
were omitted by theother. Such a differ- 
ence is a confirmation of the truth of the 
history. 

C. Will you please, sir, to point out 
some of the instructions which are furnish- 
ed by the history of Jeroboam. 

Mr. D. I will try to do so. I will first 
call your attention to his condition in child- 
hood. It appears that his father died while 
Jeroboam was young. 

C. The Bible does not say so; at least, 
I do not remember reading it. 





Mr. D. In the 26th verse of the 11th 
chapter of I Kings, his mother is spoken 
of as “a widow woman.” This proves 
that his father was not living when he at- 
tracted the notice of the king. It is possi- 


been destitute of a father’s care: those 
whose childhood and youth are fostered by 
a father’s care, ought not to forget to ren- 
der daily thanks to God for that blessing. 

C. He had a mother to take care of him. 
Does it appear what kind of a woman she 
was ? 

Mr. D. Nothing is said about her char- 
acter. 

C. Do you think she wasa good woman? 

Mr. D. have no means of forming an 
opinion respecting her religious character. 
I should think it probable that if she had 
been a very pious woman, some mention 
would have been made of it. It is proba- 
ble that she trained her son to habits of 
industry. So far she deserves credit. 

C. Why does father think that Jerobo- 
am was trained to habits of industry ? 

Mr. D. Because it is declared ‘“ that he 
was industrious.” Those who are allowed 
to grow up in idleness, are seldom indus- 
trious when they become youngmen. You 
see the importance of forming the habits 
of industry; it attracted the King’s atten- 
tion, and led to Jeroboam’s promotion. 
The King placed him over a portion of the 
laborers upon the public works. He was 
at first but a common laborer, and from 
that lowly station, he rose to be the ruler 
of a powerful kingdom. The first step in 
the ascent, was owing to his habits of in- 
dustry. Ifhe had been idle, and had said, 
‘I shall get along as well without work 
as with it,” or if he had said, “I will bein- 
dustrious when I am promoted to some of- 
fice,” he would never have taken the first 
step towards thethrone. The way to gain 
advancement to a higher place, is to be 
diligent and faithful in the discharge of the 
duties of the one you already occupy. 

C. How long after Jeroboam’s first pro- 
motion was it, that the prophet Abijah told 
him that he was to be a King? 

Mr. D. The time is not mentioned—I 
think it was very soon after King Solomon 
‘* made him ruler over all the charge of the 
house of Joseph.” In what manner did 
the prophet foretell to him his accession to 
the throne of Israel ? 

C. As Jeroboam was going out of Jeru- 
salem, the prophet met him, and seized a 
new garment he had on, and tore it in 
twelve pieces, and told him to take ten of 
them. What kind of a garment was it, 
father ? 

Mr. D. It was the outer garment, and 
somewhat resembled a shawl. 

C. What need was there of his spoiling 
the garment? He might hae told him 
without rending his garment, that the Lord 
would give him the ten tribes of Israel. 

Mr. D. It was customary for the proph- 
ets to make use of symbols. Thus Ezekiel 
was directed to take a tile and pourtray Jeru- 
lem upon it, and lay siege to it, when he 
was to fortell the siege of the city by its en- 
emies. Such acts fixed the attention of 
the people more fully upon the accompany- 
ing message. 

C. Why do you suppose the prophet 
was directed to tell him that he was to be 
King? 

Mr. D. Probably that he might pre- 
pare himself for the important station 
which he was to occupy. Ifyou knew that 
you were one day to be President of the 
United States, you would, if wise,.set about 
acquiring the knowledge and grace, requi- 
site for the discharge of the duties of that 
station. Jeroboam was told that if he 
would do the will of God, God would be 
with him, and confirm him in the king- 
dom. To do that, he needed all the pre- 
paration which he could make previously 
to his being called to-a station of so much 
temptation and danger. 

C. How did King Solomon come to 
know what the prophet said to Jeroboam? 

Mr. D. As Jeroboam was a man in au- 
thority, he would have attendants with him 
wherever he went. Some were doubtless 
present when the prophet delivered his 
message. 

C. It is said that Solomon sought to 
kill Jeroboam. Did he think he could ren- 
der God’s promise false ? 

Mr. D. Wicked men often think that 
they can defeat the purposes of God; but 
his counsel shall stand, and he will do all 
his pleasure. 
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C. How long did Jeroboam liye a 
Egypt? 

Mr. D. Until the death of Solomon, 


| Which took place, about five years after the 


, fight of Jeroboam. ‘What were the evens 
ble, if not probable, that. he had for years 


which brought Jeroboam to the throne } 
C. When Solomon died, the people went 


, to Egypt, and called Jeroboam home, anj 





he went with them to Rehoboam, and ask. 
ed him to be more easy with them than his 
father had been. He asked the advice of 
the old men first, and then of the youn 
men: and he followed the advice of the 
young men, and treated the people rough. 
ly, and they revolted and made Jeroboay 
King. 

Mr. D. Why did Rehoboam follow thy 
advice of the young men? 

; C. Because he liked it best, I Suppor, 
sir. ; 
Mr. D. Because it fell in with hisoyw 
inclinations. Young persons are vey ap 
to follow the advice of their compiler 
instead of that of men of experience an 
wisdom. If Rehoboam had followed the 
advice of the aged, he would have e 
a great deal of trouble and sorrow, uate 
if the young generally listen to the voig 
of the aged, they will escape a great ded 
of trouble and sorrow. But you have no 
mentioned the circumstances attending Je. 
roboam’s return from Egypt. 

€. The people sent for him té be thei 
leader, and when they revolted, the ten 
tribes made him King. 

Mr.D. Yes. The event was brought 
about by natural causes—that is, it came 
to pass just as it would have done if God 
had expressed ‘no purpose concerning it, 
Thus, in a way that we may not be abl 
to explain, God brought about his purp- 
ses, by the agency of free agents, without 
infringing upen their freedom. 

C. Why did the tribe of Judah remain 
faithful to Jeroboam? 

Mr. D. God so ordered it. So faras 
man was concerned, it was probably owing 
to the fact that the royal family belonged 
to that tribe. They would not revolt ftom 
a King who belonged to their family, ani 
submit to the rule of a stranger. 

God raised Jeroboam from the station 
of a common laborer to that of a King. 
He should have been grateful and obed- 
ent to Him who had thus prospered ani 
exalted him. Was he? 

C. No, sir. He did very wickedly. 

Mr. D. He is spoken of as the man 
“ who made Israel to sin.”” That is one of 
the most fearful titles which can be be 
stowed upon a man. Those who wilfully 
cause others to sin, are sinners of the deep- 
est die. J. Ae 








Nursery. 








THE IOWA INDIANS. 
Who were ae tiv Europe for an 


An accident that happened on the steam- 
er compelled it to be put back to Edin- 
burgh, and their arrival was delayed fora 
couple of days. During this voyage, there 
was an occurrence on board of the steam- 
er, which was related to me by Mr. Melo- 
dy and Daniel, which deserves mention in 
this place. It seems that on board of the 
steamer, as a passenger, was a little girl 
of twelve years of age, and a stranger to 
allon board. When, on their way, the 
captain was collecting his passage money 
on deck, he came to the little girl for her 
fare, who told him she had no money, but 
that she expected to mect her father in 
Dundee, whom she was going to see, and 
that he would certainly pay her fare if she 
could find him. The captain was in 4 
great rage, and abused her for coming on 
board without money to pay her fare, and 
said he should, not Ict her go ashore, but 
should hold her a prisoner, and take her 
back to Edinburgh with him. The poor 
little girl was frightened, and cried herself 
almost to fits. The passengers, of whom 
there were a great many, gll seemed af 
fected by her situation, and began to raise 
the money amongst them, to pay her pas- 
sage, giving a penny or two apiece, which 
when done, amounted to about a quarter 
of the sum required. The poor little girl's 
grief and fear still continued, and the old 
Indian doctor, standing on deck, wrappe 
inhis robe, and watching all these results, 
too much touched with pity for her situa- 
tion, went down in the fore cabin, where 
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==> 
the rest of the party were, and relating the 
circumstances, soon raised cight shillings, 
one of which the Little Wolf, after giving a 
shilling himself, put into the hand of his 
ittle infant, then supposed to be dying, 
that its dying hand might do one act of 
charity, and caused it to drop into the 
Doctor’s hand with the rest. With the 
money the Doctor came on deck, and ad- 
yancing, offered it to the little girl, who 

ag frightencd and ran away. Daniel 
went to the little girl, and called her up to 
the Doctor, assuring her that there was no 
need of alarm, when the old Doctor put 
the money into her hand, and said to her, 
through the interpreter, and in the pres- 
ence of all the passerigers, who were gath- | 
ering, “ Now goto the cruel captain and pay 
him the moncy, and never again be afraid 
of a man because his skin is red; but be 
always sure that the heart of a red man is 
as good and as kind as that ofa white man, 
@nd when you are in Dundee, where we 
areall going, if youdo not find your fath- 
er as you wish, and are amongst strangers, 
come to us, wherever we shall be, and you 
shall not suffer; you shall have enough to 
eat, and if money is necessary, you shall 
have more.” Such acts of kindness as 
this, and others that have and will be nam- 
ed, that I was a witness to while those 
people were under my charge, require no 
further comment than to be made:known ; 
they carry their own proof with them that 
the Doctor was right in saying, that “ the 
hearts of red men are as good as those of 
the whites. —Catlin’s Notes of Travels in 
Europe. 
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LOOK UP! 

‘A little boy went to sea with his father, 
to learn to be asailor. One day his fath- 
er said to him, “‘come, my boy, you will 
never be a sailor, if you don’t learn to 
climb; let me see if you can get up the 
mast.” The boy who was a nimble little 
fellow,,soon scrambled up; but when he 
got to the top, and saw at what a height 
he was, he began to be frightened, and 
called out, “Oh! father, I shall fall; I am 
sure I shall fall; what am I to do?” 
“Look up, look up, my boy,” said his fa- 
ther, “if you look down you will be gid- 
dy, but if you keep looking up to the flag 
at the top of the mast, you will descend 
safely.” The boy followed his father’s ad- 
vice, and reached the bottom with ease. 

My dear children, I want you to learn 
from this little story, to look more to Je- 
susand less to yourselves. If you keep 
thinking always about yourselves, it will 
make you unhappy. Shall I tell you the 
reason of this? It is because our hearts 
are so full of sin, that the more we look 
atthem, the more reason we shall have to 
fear that God will be angry with us, and 
not take us to heaven; and this will make 
w very unhappy. What I warft you to 
do, is to look to Jesus; that is, to think 
a great deal about all that he has done for 
you, and how much he loves you; to 
come to him every day and beg him to for- 
giveand wash away all your sins in his 
own blood; this is the way to be happy. 
Thope you understand what I mean. When 
we look above ourselves, we are like the boy 
when he kept his eyes fixed on the flag, 
and so got down safely. Once more I say, 
“look up! look up !” ; 

Look up, ye young, and while ye gaze, 

Forget all earthly things ; 
k up, and sing the Saviour’s praise, 
And crown him King of kings. 


SERENITY IN DANGER. 


Inrounding Cape Horn, a few months 
8Z0, a vessel, whose passengers and crew 
amounted to fifty persons, were brought 
into circumstances of extreme peril. An 
iresistible gale, which had been blowing 
for some days, was driving them towards 
the shore, and at eight o’clock in the even- 
ing, the eaptain’s computations assuring 

m that about three in the morning the 
thip would strike, and all aboard descend 
Into the watery grave, he thought it right 
‘o inform the passengers of their danger. 

own heart -was heavy too: he had be- 
loved friends in England,of whom he thought 
with emotion, while all on board was silence, 
and the wind continued to blow with una- 
bated fury. ‘Never shall I forget the 
iene,” he writes, “ When at night, Mrs. 











A » one of the cabin passengers, 
kissed her children before they were put 
to bed, then turning to me, with tears in 
her eyes, said, ‘Captain, shall I ever kiss 
those dear children again?” He had no 
words of encouragement to offer; the pros- 
pect of speedy death to all on board seem- 
ed certain, but the language of the Psalm- 
ist occurred to his mind,—*t Though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil, for thou art with me; 
thy rod and thy staff the} comfort.me.” 
Entering his cabin, he sat down and wrote 
as follows :— 


“Shall I fear when I am dying ? 
1 eel I — from os ’s cold tide ? 
ark! an angel voice re 
Jesus Christ is at thy ides 
Evil from thy path shall flee ; 
He is here to comfort thee. 
“Tn my heart his love I'll cherish, 
Sinking in the swelling sea ; 
Father! shall thy children perish, 
Who have put their trust in thee ? 
No; thy Son has cross’d the flood, 
And will bring them home to God! 
“Still my hope, my strength shall rally, 
When I yield my farewell breath; 
Through the gloom of that dim valley, 
Darken’d by the shade of death, 
Nothing shall my heart then fear, 
Christ, my Lord, is.ever near. 

At about eleven o’clock, however, the 
gale broke; the wind shifted, and now the 
exertion made to avoid the shore, proved 
successful, and gratitude succeeded to fear. 
** Next morning,” says the captain, “‘ when 
Isaw the lines I had written the night 
before, I was led to shed tears over them ; 
I found the Lord had indeed been with me, 
and had answered my prayers.” 

| Halifax Guardian. 


Morality. 


THE SEASONS. 
Childhood,— Youth,—Manhood,— Old Age. 


To the lover of nature, the seasons, as 
they roll along, furnish food for a series of 
delightful meditations. The verdure of 
spring, the maturity of summer, the pro- 
fuseness of autumn, and the desolation of 
winter, each speak to him of the wisdom 
and beneficence of his Creator. In them 
he sees the hand of his Father, and what- 
ever may be their aspect, he finds cause 
for joy. 

Spring is generally considered the most 
lovely season of the year. Then a greater 
and more delightful contrast is presented 
to the mind, than at any other period. 
Nature seemg waking from the slumber of 
death, in which she has so long lain, into 
new and beautiful life. We behold her 
spreading over the leafless and desolate 
forests, her mantle of green, while she cov- 
ers the earth with a carpet of the same 
hue. She brings with her the smiling flow- 
er, inviting the feet of the morning rambler, 
while the cheerful notes from thousands of 
nature’s own choir singers, give variety and 
additional cheerfulness. 














Then comes summer, emphatically, “ The, 


manhood of the year. Her landscapes are 
more profusely strewn with flowers, and 
those fresh green leaves, whose hue, in 
Spring, was so light, have assumed a dark- 
er, richer dress. Those tiny blades, which 
had but just pierced the earth, have be- 
come fields of waving grain, promising to 
the husbandman, a bountiful reward, 

Autumn now steals along. The fruits 
of the earth have ripened, and the hus- 
bandman gathers the reward of his patient 
toil. The bright hectic flush betokening 
decay, spreads over our forests, and the 
flowers which remain, seem sorrowing over 
the graves of the beautiful of their kindred. 
Our cheerful little warblers leave us also, 

“ Sweet little creatures, you cannot sing, 

In this desolate land of ours ; 
So you have took to your tiny wing, 
And flown to a land of flowers.” 


Vegetation having sunk into its grave, 
we find ourselves enveloped in the icy 
mantle of winter. Yet even here, we find 
abundant sources of instruction. Weare 
reminded of the time, when we shall lie as’ 
low as the beautiful in nature. And may 
not all the seasons be emblematical of our 
lives? Are not childhood and youth the 
spring, manhood the summer, and declin- 
ing years the autumn of our existence, and 
our rest in the grave the winter? 

First comes childhood with its pastimes 
and sports, youth with its buoyant spirits, 





high hopes of strength and maturity, and 
autumn, or the declining years of our ex- 
istence. Here no bright anticipations of 
future glory in this world urge us on, no 
prospects of greatuess animate us. The 
volume of our lives lies open before us, 
and the mind’s eye turns to peruse _ its 
contents ; if the seed time has been improv- 
ed, we rest assured under the prospect of a 
well-spent life, and hopes of a blissful im- 
mortality, far beyond the winter of death. 
There, too, we can trace the analogy a 
little farther. The flowers which die in 
autumn, will again bloom with more re- 
splendent beauty. So shall it be with man. 
The hour -is coming, in which all that are 
in their graves, shall hear the voice of the 
Son of Man, and shall come forth. True, 
his is not an annual death and resurrec- 
tion, but inasmuch as his winter is longer, 
so will his resurrection be infinitely more 
glorious. [ Scholar’s Penny Gaz. 


Sabbath School. 


== 


“LEND A HAND, THERE!” 


Passing along the streets one day lately, 
my attention was directed to a concourse 
of people in a recess, not far from a much- 
frequented thoroughfare. On approaching, 
I found thata poor apple woman’s stall had, 
by seme misfortune, been overturned, and 
that all her little store lay scattered on 
the ground. One young lad, dressed in a 
plain, work-like dress, and he alone, im- 
mediately stooped down, and began vigor- 
ously to assist the owner in collecting her 
various wares. The twenty or thirty by- 
standers were content to enjoy the scene, 














| and looked coolly on: while many passing 


by hurriedly, thrust in their heads to see 
what was the matter, and passed on. 
‘Poor body!” said one. ‘O, I am so 
sorry for her!” said another. The work 
of gathering was thus, as may be imagin- 
ed, proceeding at a somewhat slow rate, 
when the youth referred to, looking up for 
a moment to one or two lads, seemingly of 
his own age, standing near, said, in rath- 
er a sharp tone, ‘Can't you lend a hand, 
there?” Immediately help was furnished. 
The goods were forthwith gathered. What 
might have occupied a considerable time 
was all accomplished in three minutes, and 
the stall placed exactly as it had formerly 
been. 

These few magic words struck me great- 
ly atthe time. I have frequently medita- 
ted on them since—‘ Can’t you lend a 
hand, there?” Sympathy, condolence, 
compassion and advice, are sometimes 
cheap; they cost the giver little. You 
shall find at least, twenty persons ready to 
pour them, eloquently enough, perhaps in- 
to your patient ear, for one who is thor- 
oughly willing to put to his hand and help. 

From police reports, and from other 
sources, we are made acquainted with the 
increase of crime around our doors, of the 
great and ever-growing numbers of juve- 
nile delinquents. On Lord’s-day evening, 
whole crowds of boisterous, ragged chil- 
dren, busily engaged in noisy sports, at- 
tract our notice; and so we give vent, 
it may be peevishly enough, to our wound- 
ed feelings: ‘‘ What are these city mis- 
sionaries, these visitors of the poor about? 
Where are the Sunday schools, the Sunday 
school teachers, we hear so much of ? 

How very easily are all such questions 
asked! Nay, but friends, why do you 
complain? Do you ever “lend a hand ?” 

Down there, in that lane, from whence 
those noisy boys proceed, and where they 
live, only one city missionary visits; the 
door of but one Sunday school is open, 
while a loud call exists for the active agen- 
cy of at least five or six. Instead of re- 
turning home to a comfortable dinner and 
fireside, to books and friendly chit-chat, go 
lend a hand to those already in the field. 
We may afterwards be better able to com- 
mand patience to answer you. =~ 

O that all Christ’s people in this coun- 
try, would every man at his post, only 
lend a willing hand! Whenshall the time 
come when this will be? when the enemy 
shall have no ground to speak reproach- 
fully, and to ask, saying, “* What do ye 
more than others?’ And when our elder 
scholars, instead, as now, of dropping away 
one by one, to mix with the great crowd 
around, shall voluntarily come forward, 
and, while life lasts, cheerfully and perse- 
veringly LEND A HAND. 

[S. S. Advocate. 
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AN INDIAN DOG. 


There is an anecdote told of a wild In- 
dian dog, which we are sure our young 
friends will like. A man by the name of 
Le Fevre, many years ago, lived on a farm 
in the United States, near the Blue Moun- 
tains. Those mountains at that time abound- 
ed in deerand other animals. One day the 
youngest of Le Fevre’s children, who was 
four years old, disappeared early in the 
morning. The family, after a partial search 
becoming alarmed, had recourse to the as- 
sistance of some neighbors. These sepa- 
rated into parties, and explored the woods 
in every direction, but without success. 
Next day the search was renewed, but 
with no better result. In the midst of 
their distress Tewenissa, a native Indian 
from Ananguaga, on the eastern branch 
of the river Susquehannah, who happened 
to be journeying in that quarter, accompa- 
nied by his dog Oniah happily went into 
the house of the planter, with the design 
of reposing himself. Observing the dis- 
tress of the family, and being informed 
of the circumstances, he requested the 
shoes and stockings last worn by the child 
should be brought to him. He then or- 
dered his dog to smell them; and taking 
the house for’ a centre, described a semi- 
circle of a quarter ofa mile, urging the dog 
to find out the scent. They had not gone 
far before the sagacious animal began to 
bark. The track was followed up by the 
dog with still louder baying, till at last, 
darting off at full speed, he was lost in the 
thickness of the woods. Half an hour af- 
ter they saw him returning. His counte- 
nance was animated, bearing even an ex- 
pression of joy; it was evident he had 
found the child—but was he dead or alive? 
This was a moment of cruel suspense, but 
it was of short continuance. The Indian 
followed his dog, and the excellent animal 
quickly conducted him to the lost child, 
who was found unharmed, lying at the 
foot of a great tree. Tewenissa took him 
in his arms, and returned with him to the 
distressed parents and their friends, who 
had not been able to advance with the same 
speed. He restored little Derick to his 
father and mother, who ran to meet him, 
when a scene of tenderness and gratitude 
ensued, which may be easier felt than de- 
scribed. ‘The child was in a state of ex- 
treme weakness, but, by means of a little 
care, he was in a short time restored to his 
usual vigor. [ Youth’s Cabinet. 





A NEW ENGLAND DOG. 


Pomp had the opposite fault of some 
men—on the Sabbath, he would go to 
meeting. It was amusing to notice how 
accurately he would chronicle the arrival 
of Sabbath morning. What rule he had, 
I know not, but certain it is, he kept a 
better reckoning of the day, than some of 
our neighbors. It may be that he took 
notice that the business of the farm was 
suspended, and probably he obtained in- 
struction from the proceedings of the fam- 
ily as they adjusted their apparel for church. 
Possibly he might have obtained a hint of 
the approach of the day, on Saturday night. ° 
For I assure you, that night, on the New- 
England farm where Pomp was brought up, 
was not such a confused, perplexing sea- 
son, as it is in New York, and its suburbs, 
by no means. Qn Saturday afternoon, an 
hour or two before sunset, Pomp’s master 
shaved himself. All work, in doors and 
out, was laid aside earlier than usual. The 
family read their books in the evening. 

There was one special signal, which I 
must not forget to mention. On Saturday 
evening, the steady chaise-horse was put 
into a special inclosure, so as to be handy 
to catch in the morning, to tackle. 

Pomp and Jack were such intimate 
friends, that the dog must have noticed this 
arrangement with much attention. Early 
Sabbath morning, Pomp would go ahead 
of all the family, and would snugly seat 
himself in the good old-fashion pew, duly 
prepared to greet each of us as we entered. 
He had better manners than to come late 
into meeting. If we shut him up him to 
keep him at home, he would somehow 
manage to get away; and often it happen- 
ed, that when we congratulated ourselves 
on having left him secured at home, we 
soon ascertained that he had associated 
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himself with the sexton in opening the 
meeting-house, which was a full mile and 
a half from our residence. 

Well, sad as it is to tell it, the little 
dog lost his life solely because he would 
insist upon his right to attend meeting 
with the other members of the family. I 
was a child then, and remonstrated against 
the sentence, and I enter my written pro- 
test now, while I pay this humble tribute 
to the memory of poor Pomp.—IJb. 


Cditorial. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


FAMILY DIALOGUE. 
(Continued.) 


Catharine. Now, Father, you will please to 
answer my questions will you not? 

Father. Certainly my daughter, what do 
you desire to know ? 

C. In Psalms 49: 14, we read, “the upright 
shall have dominion over them in the morn- 
ing,” what does this mean, Father ? 

F. It is sometimes said by men whol fear do 
not read the Bible much, that the doctrine of a 
future state, and of the immortality of the soul, 
is not taught in the Old Testament. But this 
passage, although to some readers it may ap- 
pear to have no meaning, yet contains the doc- 
trine of a future state, and of the resurrection. 
“The upright,” this means the righteous, “ shall 
have dominion over them,” that is the wicked, 
the ungodly of whom the sacred poet speaks 
in the preceding verses, “ in the morning,” that 
means the morning of the resurrection. The 
Psalmist also adds in the same verse, that 
“their beauty shall. consume in the grave from 
their dwelling.” The wealthy, worldly man, 
like Dives of the New Testament, lays aside 
his honors, his riches, all his enjoyments when 
the grave covers his perishing body. There is 
the end of his beauty. He has no treasure 
laid up in Heaven, and the grave terminates his 
earthly enjoyments; but the righteous, though 
poor as Lazarus, when he lays aside his earthly 
garments in the grave, enters on his inheri- 
tance which is eternal in the heavens. At the 
resurrection, .the upright arise to glory, honor 
and immortality, but the wicked arise to shame 
and everlasting contempt. 

C. Why, Father, I did not know that the 
doctrine of the resurrection was taught in that 
passage, but now it seems very clear tome. I 
had rather be upright, and be happy in another 
life, than have all my good things in this world. 

F. That is a good resolution, my daughter, I 
hope you will make Christ your friend, and se- 
cure a heavenly inheritance. 

C. There is another passage in Ecclesiastes 
9: 4. “A living dog is better than a dead li- 
on.” I should not think either of them was 
worth much, if that is to be understood as it 
treads, 

James. 1 should though. I think a living 
dog would do some good to keep away the 
thieves at night, but a dead lion is not fit to 
eat or to do anything with. 

F. I suppose, my children, that, under this 
figurative language, an important truth is con- 
tained, viz., that while a man lives, however 
wicked he may be, there is hope of his being 
converted and becoming a better man; but 
that, however great and powerful a man may 
have been while living, though he were a great 
Emperor like Alexander, or a King like Bel- 
shazzar, yet dying as he lived, in impenitence, 
there is no more hope for him. You remem- 
ber what Dr. Watts says in his truthful hymn: 

Life is the time to serve the Lord, 
The time to insure the great reward ; 
And while the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return. 

C. I do, Father, anf now that passage ap- 
pears plain tome. I love to have you explain 
the passages of Scripture to me. 

Lacy. In our last conversation you told us, 
Father, when the books of the New Testa- 
ment were written. There is a passage in 
Timothy, that says, “ All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God,” what does that mean, if 
men wrote the books ? 

F. It does not mean that God wrote the 
books Himself, but that he employed his ser- 
vants to write them under the direction of His 
Spirit, so that they did write precisely what 
God told them to write. 


William. Are both the books of the Bible 
inspired ? 














F. Certainly, my son, the whole Bible is in- 
spired, and those are the best Christians who 
study the Old and New Testament together, 
and who love and obey both. 

Ann. Some people tell us that the Old Tes- 
tament was useful for the Jews, but not for us, 
and that when Christ came, he abolished the 
Old and gave us the New in its stead. 

Mother. It is much tobe regretted, that ma- 
ny persons in our day try to weaken the confi- 
dence of Christians in the Old Testament ; but 
by what our Lord himself says, I am convinced 
they misunderstand or pervert the Scriptures. 
Christ says, “ not one jot or one tittle shall pass 
from the law, till all shall be fulfilled.” It is 
evident therefore that Christ has abolished 
nothing but what was typical of Himself. 

F. Certainly. There are numerous prophe- 
cies in the Old Testament that have not been 
fulfilled yet. It is certain from all the expe- 
rience of God’s faithfulness to His word, that 
they must be. Men should be careful there- 
fore in this matter, lest they overthrow the faith 
of some, by arraying one part of the Bible 
against another. The same God that spake 
the Law from Mount Sinai, hath in these last 
days spoken to us by His Son. Would God 
in one age of the world, enact laws for the gov- 
ernment of mankind, which were right in them- 
selves, and abrogate them in another? It is 
not likely. ' 

W.1 don’t think He would, Father, and 
therefore I believe the Sabbath is of perpetual 
obligation. But the men who say the Old Tes- 
tament is done away with, say that the Sab- 
bath was one of the institutions of Moses, and 
hence was done away when Christ came. 

F. When God finished the creation of the 
world, He enacted the law ofthe Sabbath for 
man, in all ages, and our Saviour refers to that 
act, and says, “The Sabbath was made for 
man.” As much as to say, it was a wise pro- 
vision; designed for the good of man, and never 
to be abrogated. It was not needful for Christ 
to re-enact the law of the Sabbath. It was al- 
ready binding on all men, and would remain so 
down to the end of time. The changing of the 
seventh day for the first day of the week, be- 
ing by the example and authority of the Mas- 
ter himself while on earth, is sufficient to make 
the change valid. But here our conversation 
must close forthe present. I hope my children 
will hold fast to the Bible, the whole Bible. 

Boston, May 1849. R. 

LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Rockville, Ct., May 29, 1849. 

Mr. Witus: Dear Sir—Although I am a 
little girl, only eleven years of age, and have 
never seen you, yet I feel much acquainted 

with you, by reason of the little paper entitled 
The Youth’s Companion, which my father has 
been so kind as to take for my older sister, 
thereby affording me the pleasure of perusing 
its contents. In this letter, I enclose a dollar, 
for I should feel very sorry to have the Youth’s 
Companion stop, on account of not having the 
money paid; therefore I send you this, so that 
the Youth’s Companion may continue its course 
until it arrives here. This is the first letterI 
ever wrote to an Editor, and you will be kind 
enough to excuse all errors, and believe me 
Yours sincerely, Emmy Kinessury. 
[The Editor receives many such Letters as 
this from his young friends. He can only pub- 
lish one, once in a while, to gratify the wri- 
ters. He has lately received several Commu- 
nications, in prose and verse, from young be- 
ginners ; but they are not suitable for publica- 
tion. The writers will do better, after they 
have been a few years longer at school.] 








Harr PreservaTiveE.—Our young tead- 
ers may not have occasion to use means to pre- 
serve their hair; but perhaps their parerits or 
grand parents may be glad to hear of an arti- 
cle which will do it. Mr. Andrew Kitchen, 
Congress street, Boston, has received the fol- 
lowing letter :— 

' Boston, May 28, 1849. 

Dear Sir:—At your request, I will state my 
experience with your “Hair Restorative,” 
which I have used for sqme time in my family. 
In two cases, where the hair had begun to fall 
off very badly, it was entirely prevented, and 
the hair soon assumed a healthy appearance ; 
and in another, where the hair was almost ru- 
ined by a fever, it is being restored very rap- 
idly; all of which we attribute to the use of 
your “ Preservative.” I cheerfully recommend 





it to all. Yours, S. P. Seaman. 








Variety. 
YOU ARE GOING THE WRONG WAY. 


“You are going the wrong way,” said a con- 
ductor of a train on the railroad, to a passen- 
gen, on receiving his ticket. That assertion 
ell very unpleasantly upon the ear of him who 
had made the mistake. Still it was not a very 
serious one. It could be corrected. He was 
advised to get out at the first stopping place, 
and to take the gpposite train on its arrival. 

i In another sense this 
is affectingly true of thousands. It is true of 
the child who goes not in the way of its pa- 
rents’ commands. It is true of the man who 
with hot haste, is in pursuit of the riches, or 
honors, or pleasures of earth. It is true of every. 
one whose course has not been changed, who 
is not running the Christian race. Says the 
Saviour, “Enter ye in at the strait gate, for 
wide is the gate, and broad is the way that 
leadeth to destruction, and many there be 
which go in thereat. Because strait is the 
gate and narrow is the way which leadeth unto 
life, and few there be that find it.” 

O how many are now hurryiag on toward 
eternal death, while they vainly are hoping to 
reach at the end of their course the New Jeru- 
salem above. They are going the wrong way. 
The language of God to them is, “Turn ye, 
turn ye, from your evil ways, for why will ye 
die?” Turn to-day. Soon it will be too late. 
Soon destruction will become inevitable. 

[Watchman and Reflector. 


—_—_————_. 


LOOK TOWARD THE LIGHT. 


The sailor on the midnight sea, if he would 
guide him across the trackless deep, must look 
not upon the dark troubled waves, but at the 
clear blue heavens. If the sky is overcast, and 
the star is veiled by the clouds, he must turn to 
his compass—and its needle, ever true to the 
pole, will point to the star, though it be hidden 
from his vision. So we, tossed on many a bil- 
low, if we would see heaven’s guiding light, 
must look not on the waves of temptation, that 
dash and break around, but above, to God. 
Should darkness and clouds gather in the sky, 
let us turn to the Bible, and it will point to him 
who shines beyond the clouds in unchang- 
ing glory. 








> 


GRIEVE NOTTHE SPIRIT. 


Ihad in my room a beautiful and delicate 
flower. Day after day I cherished it, watch- 
ing its growth, till I rejoiced to see it put forth 
a blossom. One morning in my hurry, I neg- 
lected to water it. The day was sultry, and 
breathed its hot air upon the neglected flower. 
When I returned from a journey, I looked upon 
my little favorite, and found it withering and 
drooping. I hastened in the evening to remedy 
the error of the morning, but in vain. It had 
been fatal, and no care could arrest the work 
of destruction. It was scorched and dead. 
Like this flower is the work of the Spirit on the 
soul. It must be tenderly and constantly cher- 
ished, or it willdroop and die. Remember the 
plant, should you ever be tempted to neglect 
the duties of the closet. 

————_—— 


IMMORTALATY OF MAN. 


Why is it that the rainbow and the clouds 
come over us with a beauty that is not of earth, 
and then pass away, and leave us to muse on 
their faded loveliness? Why is it that the 
stars which hold their festivals around the mid- 
night throne, are Set above the grasp of our 
limited faculties—forever mocking us with un- 
approachable glory ? And why is it that bright 
forms of human beauty are presented to our 
view, and then taken from us, leaving the 
thousand streams of our affections to flow back 
in the Alpine torrent upon our heart? We are 
born-for a — destiny than that of earth. 
There is a realm where the rainbow never fades, 
where the stars will be spread out before us 
like islands ‘that slumber on the ocean—and 
where the beautiful beings that now pass be- 
fore ug like visions, will stay in our presence 
forever.—Prentice, 

—_—_—_ 


THE FIFTH COMMANDMENT. 


“Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may be long upon the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee.” Exodus 20: 12. 


“ Honor thy parents, those that gave thee birth, 
And vant in tenderness thine earliest days, 
And trained thee up in youth, and loved in all. 
Honor, obey, and love them; it shall fill 

Their souls with holy joy, and shall bring down 
God’s richest blessing on thee; and in days 
To come, thy children, if they shall be given, 
Shall honor thee, and fill thy life with peace.” 


The judicious Hooker used to say, “If I had 
no other reason and motive for being religious, 
I would earnestly strive to be so for the sake of 
my mother, that I might requite her care of me, 
and cause her widow’s heart to sing for joy.” 

[4Am. Messenger. 
—~——_ 


THE BLUE BIRDS AND MARTINS. 


Our annual visitors are busy in selecting 
domicils for their little families. A gentleman 
in Shirley was prompted by our suggestions, a 
year ago, to put up a candle box for their ac- 
commodatlon, and was soon repaid for his trou- 











ble by seeing a loving couple of blue-binj 
commence building therein. After they had 
continued their labor a few days, one mom; 

during their absence, a couple of marting en, 
tered the box, took possesssion and comme. 
ed throwing out the straw and other materia) 
used by the blue-birds in constructing the, 
nest ; soon the latter returned, when a fier, 
battle ensued for the possession of the “ dis t 
ed territory,” which resulted in the triumph ¢ 
the blue-birds. Ina short time, the martip 
returned with two or three other couple of 
martins, and recommenced the battle, whic) 
continued with great fury for half an hoy 
when the blue birds being overpowered, ls 
the premises to the martins, who built thep 
nests and reared their young. Query—do th 
martins understand the advantages of confeds 
ration ? {Bunker Hill Aurora, 


— 


A PARENT DRAWN TO GOD. 


To an afflicted mother, at the grave of he 
deceased child, it was said— There was ong 
a shepherd, whose tender pastoral care wy 
over his flock night and day. One 
would neither hear his voice nor follow hin: 
he took up her little lamb in his arms—they 
the sheep came after him.” 

—— 


THE FLOWERS STiLL LIVE. 


That faith which centres in a being of low, 
assures us that the cut-off-buds of earth yi 
find some stem on which the Husbandman yj] 
engraft them; these flowers, which, like som 
others, fold themselves to sleep in the mon. 
ing hour, will find a morning sun to awake 
them. There aloft in the heavens, the fogs ¢ 
our days must one day be resolved into stan, 
i as the mist of the milky-way parts inty 

e sun, ‘ 





















——— 

DisoBeDIENT CHILDREN.—Disobedient chil 
dren, if preserved from the gallows, are reser. 
ed for the rack, to be tortured by their om 
posterity. One complaining that never a fi. 
ther had so undutiful a child as he had. “ Yes’ 
said his son, with less grace than truth, “ny 
grand-father had.”—Fuller. 

—+— . 

Mopest.—* My dear, don’t say tales—sy 
narrative,” said a modest lady to her little so, 
who was relating a very interesting “ tale,” he 
had just read in the newspapers. While the 
young fellow was thinking of his mistake, th 
old house-dog walked in, shaking his tail ai 
looking quite familiar at the boy, when heer 
claimed: “Ma, make Sancho quit shaking lis 
narrative !” 

——_~>——_ 
_Weo 1s To Brame.—A lady wrote with 
diamond, on a pane of glass— 
“God did at first make man upright, but he—” 
to which a gentleman added 


“ Most surely had continued so, but she—” 


Poetry. 


THE MOTHER’S TEACHINGS. 
' BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 
Come hither to thy mother, boy ; 
Obey her teachings well, 
For they will come to soothe thy heart 
When sorrows round thee swell. 


And when she’s in the cold, cold grave, 
And laid beneath the clay, 

Let net the world’s deccitful smiles 
Sweep all thy faith away. 


But when the tempter comes to thee," 
Whate’er may be his guise, 

Rémember thou thy mother’s words 
Ere death had closed her eyes. 


“ My son,” said she, “ oh strive to meet 
Thy mother in that land 

Where He who died to save our souls 
Still reigns at God’s right hand. 


Oh search that blessed, holy Book, 
‘ That precious book divine, 
And whom I worship as my God, 
Let him, my son, be thine. 
Then as thou treadst life’s downward path 
May words to thee thus given 
Be lamps of light to lead thee on 
And guide thee safe to heaven.” 
Baltimore, 1849. 
Pore 
‘TM COMING,’ 
An Infant's Response to the Spirit call. 
‘I'm coming? said a little child, 
With pure pale brow and gentle mien, 


Then waved her little hand and smiled, 
As if a spirit she had seen. 


The church-yard held her sister’s form, 
Her grave was made but yesterday ; 

And these red lips with life so warm, 
‘I'm coming?’ still and often say. 


The parents wondered much to hear, 
These words upon their darling’s tongue, 
Nor dreamed another sorrow near, 
Like that their hearts so late had wrung. 


Ere morn, her cheek was ashy pale, 
With death’s dark angel she had striven; 
The parents hushed their mourning wail, 
They knew their darling was in heaven! 
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